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QC” EDUCATIONAL PATTERN is unique among nations. Even those countries closest to us in 
political belief have highly centralized, national programs. We prefer to leave control of 
the schools to the individual province or state, 
and on the whole, we have done remarkably 
well. We all feel, I am sure, that we would not 
2 trade our system for any that exists elsewhere 
in the world. Yet there is room for improve- 
ment. And if we are to maintain our national 





the quality of education falls far short of the accept- 
able and prescribed standards. 


Since we have been unable so far to solve the prob- 
lem of numbers and quality with traditional proce- 
dures, we are not likely to do so in the foreseeable 
future. Particularly at the college level, a new, un- 


vitality. we must improve. 


A reappraisal of education at all levels is urgently 
needed. During the past decade our deficit of teachers 


precedented, and almost incomprehensible demand 
for admission is making itself felt. The magnitude of 
this need is recklessly underestimated in nearly every 





and classrooms has continued 
at a disgraceful rate for a 
nation of unparalleled inven- 
tiveness and resources. And 
the quality of instruction has 
inevitably suffered. At the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels, 
New York City serves as an 
example. About half of the 
junior high school teachers do 
not meet the minimum stand- 
ards for regular employment. 


At the upper end of the 
educational ladder, in the 
country as a whole, the per- 
centage of new college faculty 
members with a doctorate has 
declined about eight percent 

ca in five years. To put it bluntly, 


This Issue In Brief 


Differing from other nations, the U.S. 
prefers to leave control of its schools to the 
individual states and, under this system has 
done “remarkably well,” says Mr. Eurich. 


Yet, he says, “there is room for improve- 
ment.” In this Review he asserts our pres- 
ent educational set-up is “inadequate,” 
pointing to the “antiquated” techniques 
and customs and concepts that have frozen 


and “a a sanctity much beyond 
their merits.” Mr. Eurich proposes these 
concepts be “desanctified, unfrozen, re- 
examined and revitalized.” 


He urges the stage for “constructive 
changes” and reappraisal be set by organ- 
izing in each state a “Commission for Ed- 
ucational Development” whose sole task 
should be the “improvement of the edu- 
cational system at all levels.” 





part of the country. 


The percentage of our youth 
in college will triple during 
the next generation. In addi- 
tion, we must consider the 
staggering increase in our 
youth population: five years 
from now there will be 40 per- 
cent more young people com- 
pleting high school. No state 
in the union — I think it is safe 
to say — has made adequate 
provisions to accommodate 
these students. 


The amount of money that 
will be needed for new college 
buildings in the future is ut- 
terly fantastic, In New York 
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alone, for example, we should have to spend one 
billion dollars during the next few years to provide 
new facilities to take care of the college population 
ten years from now. Not in our wildest estimates have 
we considered such a capital construction fund for 
higher education. 


Even if we had the money to build the future on the 
image of the past, we would not have the teaching 
personnel. Furthermore we know that it is not enough 
merely to add desks for more students and to lengthen 
the days and the school year. With this purely quanti- 
tative formula we can only perpetuate mediocrity, or, 
even worse, slide backward in quality. 


Many will say at once that the college students 
have already gone through public schools, and that the 
schools have been able to cope with the expansion — 
however inadequately — during the past fifteen years. 
But the organizational structure was different. We 
have 40,000 school districts in the nation; they are 
locally controlled; and their financing is largely 
handled at the local level by local taxes, mostly on 
property, and by local bond issues. On the other hand, 
we have less than 1500 colleges and universities (ex- 
cluding junior colleges and the purely religious 
schools ), and most of these are not close to the people 
and are not financed on the local level. Their financial 
demands will impinge directly, soon, and in great 
volume on the state budgets. 


Foremost, the stage for constructive changes must 
be set through some instrument of state government 
that has as its sole mission the improvement of the 
educational system at all levels. In other areas of our 
society we have seen an emphasis on development 
yield high returns. For example, in agriculture we 
have a long history of experimentation and the appli- 
cation of new methods to meet new conditions. 


Similarly in industry, development programs have 
proved so profitable that we regularly plough back a 
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percentage of profits for research and development. 
One of our major corporations proudly states that it 
has more than 9,000 people working on new develop- 
ments. 


In medicine and health we have a large corps of 
investigators who spend all their time planning for the 
future. They have been so successful that about 90 
percent of the drugs prescribed today were unknown 
twenty years ago. 


Nobody Plans for Future 


Who plans for the future in education? Nobody. 
The improvement of education is. nobody’s special 
business. I suggest, therefore, that each state set up a 
Commission on Educational Development. It would 
be the task of this Commission to look to the future 
constantly and to devote its entire attention to the 
improvement of education in the state. Obviously, 
such Commissions could not follow a uniform pattern; 
their organization would vary from state to state. But 
in every case, these Commissions should create an at- 
mosphere in education which is comparable to that in 
agriculture, industry or medicine and says, each year 
we can and will do the job better. The membership of 
such a Commission should be of the highest caliber, 
comparable to the members on the Board of Regents 
or Trustees of the state university, and it should work 
with a highly qualified staff. The Commission would 
have no administrative responsibilities. It would serve 
primarily three functions: 


1) It would sponsor new experiments designed to 
provide higher quality education with due regard for 
efficiency and economy; 


2) It would disseminate information about. new 
developments not only within the state but throughout 
the country; and 


3) It would promote the adoption of such new de- 
velopments as have been tried and found successful. 


Finally, it would issue an annual report and recom- 
mend necessary legislation. 


The Commission for Educational Development 
should be financed on the basis of a fixed percentage 
of the state’s budget for education — at something of 
the magnitude of one-half of one percent, to start with. 
From such an appropriation, it should be authorized 
to make grants to educational institution: for experi- 
ments designed to improve educational methods. I am 
confident that the return on such an investment in 
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higher quality education would be rewarding beyond 
our wildest dreams. 


At the outset the Commission would re-examine 
the so-called “unalterable truths” — the generally 
accepted premises — on which we are now operating 
our educational system. While considering the set 
formulas and identifying the areas in which it would 
work, it might well assess the results of promising ex- 
periments throughout the country. Such reconnais- 
sance would prevent duplication of effort and enable 
the Commission to find programs for adoption within 
its own state. Although we cannot review here all the 
“unalterable truths” or the generally accepted prem- 
ises for education which the Commission should re- 
appraise, a few’examples are worth mentioning: 


Because so much in education depends upon it, 
the first shibboleth that requires critical examination 
is the fixed teacher-student ratio. Our state budgets 
for education are usually based on the number of 
students and this, in turn, automatically fixes the 
number of teachers needed. This teacher-student ratio 
also determines the number of classrooms required, 
and forms the basis for our school construction. It is 
usually assumed that the all-important ratio must be 
maintained at any cost: 1 to 30 at the elementary level, 
1 to 25 for high schools, and 1 to 13 for colleges. Yet 
a half century of experimental work does not support 
this fixation in American education. In fact, research 
places the burden of proof on the proponents of small 
classes. Students do as well on examinations, and in 
many cases better, if taught in larger classes by 
superior teachers. 


Teachers differ and it has been repeatedly demon- 
strated that better instruction results when the teacher 
is given an opportunity to use his special talents more 
widely than he can in the conventional classroom of 
stipulated size. Efforts to utilize teachers more effec- 
tively have led to greater flexibility in class size, to the 
use of teachers’ assistants, to team-teaching, to the use 
of television, motion pictures, and even teaching 
machines. 


To illustrate the potentialities of using modern tech- 
nology in our schools and colleges, let us consider the 
introduction of television into education. Its spread 
has been most remarkable: eight or ten years ago 
there were a few small isolated demonstrations; to 
date, more than 30,000 students at Penn State Uni- 
versity alone have had instruction over TV. Many 
other colleges and universities have followed this ex- 
ample. Finally, a year ago, the first college physics 
course was Offered over a national network by Profes- 


sor Harvey White of the University of California. The 
course included seven Nobel prize winners as lecturers 
— no one institution could have amassed such talent. 
Approximately 250 colleges and universities offered 
credit for this course on their own terms, administer- 
ing their own examinations, and some 400,000 stu- 
dents regularly “attended” this first-rate physics 
course. At present, the shortage of physics teachers is 
critical. But this very emergency stimulated a solution 
which resulted in superior instruction for a large num- 
ber of students. 


In elementary and secondary instruction, more than 
600 school districts throughout the United States are 
now offering courses over television. Next year an air- 
borne ‘station will be launched which- will transmit 
regular instruction to a potential five million school 
children in several midwest states. 


“Truths” Questioned 


Results of previous demonstrations indicate that, 
in general, students learn as well or better by instruc- 
tion over TV as they do in traditional classroom work. 
As an additional advantage of this method, Superin- 
tendent Joseph Hall of Dade County, Florida, noted 
before a Congressional committee that his county 
had saved three million dollars in school construction 
in the three years it had been using television instruc- 
tion. Furthermore, he anticipates saving twelve million 
dollars in the next five years. During the current year, 
the county has saved $300,000 in teachers’ salaries 
which has paid the cost of televised instruction, and, 
Dr. Hall added, the quality of the school program has 
improved. 


The use of television has changed ideas about the 
teacher-student ratio, as have other methods we have 
tried. It would be the function of the State Commis- 
sions I have suggested to look into and evaluate all of 
them. 


A second “unalterable truth” of education is that 
the number of years in school determines the student’s 
educational attainment. This “truth” has been re- 
peatedly disproven. Tests have shown over and over 
that age and years spent in school are no measure of a 
student’s academic attainment; that the best students 
in one college are no better than the poorest in an- 
other. In fact, high school seniors in some secondary 
schools are better educated than some of our college 
graduates. We may add that graduate students at some 
of our universities, admitted because they held a 
bachelor’s degree from a so-called accredited college, 
would not be admitted as freshmen in the same uni- 
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versity they are attending as graduate students if they 
were required to pass the entrance examinations. 


In like fashion we cling to the assumption that a 
number of years spent in school plus a few profes- 
sional courses are all that is required to prepare a 
teacher for the public schools. Such a record may 
satisfy the state’s certification standards, but it is ridic- 
ulous to assume that it in any way guarantees high 
quality of teaching. 


Our present method of certifying teachers could be 
replaced by a system of examinations. Instead of de- 
pending upon accumulated course credits, would it not 
be reasonable to expect that a person going out to 
teach others history, mathematics, English, or any 
other subject, should be able to pass a comprehensive 
examination in that subject before he undertakes his 
duties as a teacher? In this way it would perhaps be 
possible for a truly educated person to become a 
teacher even though the ledger of his academic credits 
does not balance with an arbitrarily fixed requirement. 
A college teacher might conceivably teach in high 
school now and then if he were not required to go 
back to school to accumulate “education” credits. Is 
there such a sharp dividing line between teaching 17 
year-olds in high school and 18 year-olds in college 
that it justifies completely different systems of prepa- 
ration and certification? This is certainly a matter for 
reappraisal in the interests of improving our educa- 
tional program. 

Moreover, the increased use of achievement and 
placement tests makes it essential to sharpen our con- 
cept of what an education should add up to. And this 
brings us to a third important area of reappraisal: the 
total curriculum needs revaluation. In attempting to 
adapt the curriculum to everybody, either by aiming 
for the average student and stifling the exceptional, or 
by offering such a wide diversity of courses that any- 
one may select an array of disjointed segments, we 
have fabricated a mosaic without pattern, a program 
which is indefinable. 


In this area there are several promising experi- 
ments. Some of them were prompted by a special con- 
cern for the gifted or talented child. Portland, Oregon, 
now has the unusual distinction of devoting as much 
time, attention, and, hopefully in the near future, 
money, to the education of the talented child as it de- 
votes to the education of the handicapped. This con- 
cern has caused a general reorganization of the Port- 
land school curriculum. 


The curriculum further needs to be scrutinized to 


as 


reduce the alarming scattering of courses. This re- 
quires clearer and more precise goals for schools and 
colleges. Over the years, some institutions have taken 
on functions that had better be left with such agencies 
as the Girl and Boy Scouts, the home, and the church. 
There are colleges, indeed, that offer courses for credit 
in Practice in Home Making; Pleasure-Horse Appre- 
ciation and Use; Walking, Standing, Sitting and Lying; 
Mushroom Identification; and some even offer post- 
graduate credit for Clothing Construction and Health- 
ful Living for Teachers. One university offers about 
60 courses in school administration. 


It is no longer necessary for every school to try to 
offer everything. Instead, the very best can be given 
to a far greater number of students than before. Our 
great natural resources in museums of history and art 
can serve as rich educative laboratories for all chil- 
dren. Think of the opportunities for learning geology, 
botany, biology that Glacier and other national parks 
offer. With television these resources could be made 
available to school children throughout the country, 
and not only to the few who can visit them. 


Finally, we come to the problem of the teacher and 
his professional life. We all know that teachers are 
underpaid and often overworked. Successful demon- 
strations of merit salary scales — which reward the 
teacher according to the kind and quality of services 
performed — should lead to a reassessment of the 
usual system of automatic increases, according to 
years of experience and degrees earned. 


The total effort in education must be concerned 
with the intelligent utilization of our teachers and any 
new means of communication that may stimulate and 
facilitate learning. We have ample resources—human, 
natural and financial — to effect vast improvement in 
our educational program and to make its progress 
commensurate with other aspects of our society. The 
State Commission I suggest would be charged to 
mobilize these resources and direct them more effec- 
tively and progressively year by year. In this fast- 
moving world, our present setup in education is inade- 
quate. Antiquated techniques, antiquated customs and 
concepts have frozen and have acquired a sanctity 
much beyond their merit. They must be desanctified, 
unfrozen, re-examined, revitalized. We must encour- 
age a creative, restless, and positive concern for im- 
proving the quality of education so that each indi- 
vidual in this democratic society can become all that 
he is capable of being. Only in this manner can we 
hope to attain that vision and that ideal on which this 
nation was founded. 
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